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20.  abstract  (Continue  on  nwmam  It  l^mttltjt  hr  mmbmf) 

-y  This  study  addresses  the  concept  and  design  of  a  single  Joint  Service 
Simulations  Model  that  can  be  used  to  develop  theater  level  decision  and 
communications  prodedures.  It  specifically  proposes  continued  expansion  of 
the  initial  model  to  Integrate  common  features  from  all  Senior  Service 
Colleges  into  the  exercise  play  in  TY  84  and  TY  85. 

Part  I  looks  at  the  conceptual  design  and  development  of  joint  war  gaming 
between  these  colleges  -  specifically  Army  and  Air  Force.  It  is  based  on  data 
obtained J^ring  the  September  through  December  1981  time  frame. 
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Item  20.  (Continued) 

Part  II  conducted  January  -  May  1982,  in  the  form  of  a  concept  paper,  focuses 
on  the  development  of  a  standardized  joint  service  war  game  simulation.  It 
uses  Part  I  for  background,  but  is  focused  on  Spring  1982  data.  Both  parts 
examine  the  US  Army  War  College,  McClintic  Theater  Model  (MTM)  and  the  Air 
War  College,  Theater  War  Exercise  Model  (TWX) . 

.i^The  study  reveals  that:  (1)  there  would  be  many  educational  benefits 
resulting  from  joint  war  gaming;  (2)  senior  military  leaders  support  the 
concept;  (3)  all  the  senior  colleges  are  interested  in  joint  war  gaming; 
and  (4)  the  Army  and  Air  War  Colleges  will  conduct  a  Joint  War  Game  in 
academic  year  1983. 

f 

Part, I  highlights  the  action  necessary  to  joint  war  game  between  the 
Army  and  Air  War  Colleges.  Part  provides  even  more  timely  recommendations 
for  linking  the  two  schools  and  specifically  mentions  satellite  linkage  and 
sub-contractor  involvement. 
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This  study  addresses  the  concept  and  design  of  a  single  Joint 
Service  Simulations  Model  that  can  be  used  to  develop  theater  level 
decision  and  communlcatians  procedures.  It  specifically  profioees  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  of  the  Initial  model  to  integrate  common  features  from 
all  Senior  Service  Colleges  into  the  exercise  play  in  TF  84  and  TV  85. 

Fart  I  looks  at  the  conceptual  design  and  development  of  joint  war 
gaming  between  these  colleges  -  ^mcifically  Army  and  Air  Force.  It  is 
based  on  data  obtained  during  the  September  throu^  December  1981  time 
frame.  Fart  II  conducted  January  -  May  1982r  in  the  form  of  a  concept 
peqper,  focuses  on  the  developmoit  of  a  standardized  joint  service  war 
game  simulation.  It  uses  Fart  I  for  background,  but  is  focused  on 
^ring  1982  data.  Both  parts  examine  the  US  Army  War  College,  McQintic 
Theater  Model  (HIM)  and  the  Air  War  College,  Theater  War  Exercise  Model 
(TWX). 


The  study  reveals  that:  (1)  there  would  be  many  educational  bene¬ 
fits  resulting  from  joint  war  gaming;  (2)  senior  military  leaders  sup¬ 
port  the  cono^;  (3)  all  the  senior  colleges  are  interrated  in  joint 
war  gaming;  and  U)  the  Army  and  Air  War  Colleges  will  conduct  a  Joint 
War  Game  in  academic  year  1983. 

Vazt  I  hi^ights  the  actions  necessary  to  joint  war  game  betwemi 
the  Amy  and  Air  War  Colleges.  Fart  II  provides  evmi  more  timely  recom¬ 
mendations  for  linking  the  two  schools  and  specifically  mentions  satel¬ 
lite  linkage  and  sub-oointractor  involvement. 
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CBAFIER  1 

DnKxxjcrzoN 

Foroefl.  Mififllonfl.  Ccmnands 

As  of  early  1981 ,  the  United  States  has  3,330  missiles  and  artil¬ 
lery  pieces  with  a  nuclear  delivery  capability  in  addition  to  1,024 
strike  aircraft*^  We  have  2,049,100  members  in  the  armed  forces  and 
conventional  wei^xins  that  are  too  varied  and  numerous  to  mention  here. 
This  capability  is  all  organized  into  land,  sea  and  air  forces  committed 
to  three  specified  and  five  unified  commands.  Many  of  these  forces  are 
tasked  to  serve  with  the  13  other  NATO  nations.  Beyond  the  NATO  central 
European  region  there  are  at  least  two  other  areas  in  the  world  where 
major  conflicts  could  ert;pt. 

Against  the  US  there  is  a  foe  that  is  equally  capable  from  a 
nuclear  stan^olnt  and  has  siqperiority  in  manpower  and  conventional 
weaponry.  To  maintain  the  peace  or  win  the  war  will  require  very  caper 
ble  leaders  and  managers.  A  real  crisis  or  conflict  is  not  the  time  for 
our  smlor  officers  to  get  "up  to  qpeed*  throu^  ”on-the-job-training.* 


The  most  practical  way  for  senior  officers  to  gain  Vombat”  cope- 
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rience  in  high  level  decisi(»  making  is  to  simulate  employing/war  game 
the  resources  that  will  be  at  their  command.^  nie  educational  benefits 
accrued  from  war  gaming  are  heightened  when  potential  conflict  scenarios 
and  theaters  are  used  in  the  play.  It  ^ould  be  noted  here  though  that 
gaming  does  not  provide  "the”  strategy  or  tactic  ...  it  trains  the 
ccmimander  or  staff  officer  to  ask  the  right  questions,  to  make  complete 
assessments,  to  address  short  and  Icxtg  term  implications  and  to  cisk  the 
"what  ifs."^ 

Presently  war  gaming  is  receiving  considereible  empheisis  in  the 
military.  Ihe  Senior  Service  Schools  are  some  of  the  primary  vehicles 
used  to  train  our  senior  militeury  leaders.  (Author's  Note:  For  the 
purpose  of  this  paper,  senior  officers  are  those  LT  Col(xiels  and  Colo¬ 
nels  in  SSS's  and  officers  of  higher  grade  and  poeiti(xi.) 
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ENDNOTES 

1.  "The  Military  Balance  1981/82,"  Air  Force  Magazine.  December 
1981,  pp.  122-123. 

2.  Ibicl. ,  p.  125. 

3.  Francis  B.  Hagper,  ?Ilhe  Simulation  of  Crisis,"  PpfonnA  Bi. 
May,  1981,  p.  14. 

4.  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  2 


THE  FRCBLEM 


Wew  f oaa 

'Rie  good  news  is  that  the  services  are  war  gaining  and  the  bad  news 
is  that  the  services  focus  primarily  <»i  their  own  roles.  Mastery  of 
one's  own  job  is  primary  of  course,  but  as  was  shown  in  the  intro¬ 
duction,  there  are  many  forces,  services,  commands  emd  scenarios.  No 
one  service  can  do  the  job  alc»ie.  Tto  maintain  the  peace  or  win  if 
called  on  to  fight  will  require  the  utmost  in  teamwork  —  a  coordinated 
joint  effort. 

General  Dwight  Eisenhower  had  a  similar  problem  during  the  war 
years  of  the  late  1930's  and  early  1940's.  The  senior  command  colleges 
had  been  the  exclusive  prqperty  of  the  individued  services  and  each 
focused  heavily  on  service  —  not  joint  —  military  doctrine.  The 
results  were  numerous  problems  on  joint  and  allied  operati(xis  during 
World  Vaz  II.  The  creaticxi  of  a  joint  school,  the  Nationcd  War  College, 
the  ward  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  General  Eisenhower's  recom¬ 
mendation.^  The  recommendation  was  carried  out,  but  in  the  areas  of 
joint  conflict  management,  the  military  has  not  gcxie  far  enough  in  war 
gaming. 

It  would  be  an  omission  to  say  that  the  various  services  do  not 
address  the  other  service  branches'  roles  and  missions.  They  do,  but  in 
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virtually  all  cases,  it  is  in  a  canned  and  sterile  way  —  much  like 
fixed  scenery  on  a  stage. 


Initiatives 

There  are,  however,  initiatives  to  solve  the  problem  of  lack  of 

dynamic  inter-service  war  gaming.  In  a  1  P^ruary  1978  note  to  the  Army 

War  College  Commandant,  General  Edward  C.  Meyer,  Army  DCS  Ops  &  Plans, 

asked,  "...  how  the  Army  might  interface  with  the  Air  War  College 

(AWC)  on  the  ccxnputer  assisted  war  game  .  .  .  ."  He  was  not  satisfied 

with  aic/land  interface.^  Since  then  General  Meyer  has  become  the  Army 

Chief  of  Staff.  His  1979  Charge  to  the  US  Army  War  College  (USAWC)  was 

to  include  the  Integrated  Battlefield  in  the  joint  war  games  and 

increase  Army  and  Air  Force  interface. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Washington  Post,  Air  Force  Lt  General  John 

S.  Pustay,  President  of  the  National  Defense  University  (liXJ),  stated 

that  courses  for  sailor  officers  should, 

.  .  .  focus  on  .  .  .  joint  military  strategy,  doctrine  and 
tactics  .  .  .  Heavy  stress  should  be  plao^  on  operational 
questions  stemming  from  joint  capabilities,  limitations, 
procedures  and  problems  ,  .  ,  . 

During  an  8  December  1981  briefing  at  the  USAWC,  Lt  General  Pustay 
further  remarked  that  it  is, 

.  .  .  essential  that  War  College  centers  work  together  on  annual 
global  and  theater  war  games.  It  would  help  the  entire  nati^ 

It  is  important  to  build  in  linkage  so  we  can  work  together.* 

The  Challenge 

It  is  clear  then  that  our  challoige  is  to  take  the  next  logical 
step  forward  in  war  gaming  and  do  it  on  a  joint  basis  involving  not  only 
the  Army  and  Air  Force,  but  the  Navy  and  National  Defense  university  as 
well. 


CfiAF^  2 


ENDNCnES 


1.  Douglas  B.  Feaver,  "A  Course  for  Bretss  to  Polish  nieir 
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4.  Remarks  by  Lt  Gen  John  S.  Pustay,  President  of  the  National 
Defense  University,  at  the  USWC,  Carlisle  Barracks,  8  Dec  1981. 
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CBAPnSl  3 


DEFnnnoNS 


A  manual  game  utilizing  digital  computer  assistance  £or  bookkeeping 
and  damage  assessment.  Also  called  a  manual-conputer  game. 

Bducational  Game 

A  game  conducted  to  provide  military  commanders  or  executives  with 
decision-making  experience,  and  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
qperations  and  problems  Involved. 

Level 

Ihe  range  of  the  echelons  of  military  command  which  are  represented 
by  the  pla^rs  in  a  war  game.  Also,  the  lowest  echelon  of  command 
which  is  represented  ty  players. 


A  representation  of  an  object  or  structure,  or  an  ei^lanation  or 
description  of  a  system,  a  process,  or  a  series  of  related  evmits. 

Soenario 

A  chronological  listing  of  pre-planned  situations,  events, 
messages,  etc.,  to  be  generated  by  the  cmtrol  group  in  order  to 
confront  the  players  with  situations  requiring  decisions  during  the 
play  of  a  one-sided  game.  (Author's  note:  Also  applies  to  two- 
sided  game.) 

Slanlatlon 

An  operating  representation  of  events  and  processes. 


A  program  which  can  be  stored  in  the  main  or  mixillaury  program  of  a 
digital  computer  and  used  as  part  of  other  programs  to  perform  a 
specific  operation;  e.g.,  a  square  root  subroutine. 
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IVo-sided  Gane 


A  geone  in  which  there  2u:e  two  opposing  players  or  teams  of  players. 


itar  Gme 


A  simulaticm,  in  accordance  with  predetermined  rules,  date  and 
procedures,  of  selected  aspects  of  a  conflict  situation.^ 

Joint  Nar  Gam  (hu/Oax'a  definition) 

A  war  game  played  by  two  or  more  service  schools  using  common 
scenarios  a^  compatible  goals,  decision  levels  and  training  time 
frames.  land,  sea  and  air  elements  are  joined  into  united  forces 
via  appropriate  connunications  and  data  links. 
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CHAPTER  3 


EMMOTES 


1.  Francis  J.  McHugh,  "Definitions,"  PtmAwnonfjiia  nf  war 
(Newport:  Naval  War  College,  1966)  pp.  C-2-10,  3d  ed. 
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CBAFIER  4 


WAR  GAimC  RBQUIREMQIIS  OF  !IEE  USWC,  ANC  &  BEYCND 

Uigical  first  Step 

Focusing  on  joint  war  gaining,  the  USAWC  and  the  AWC  are  the 
combination  that  provides  a  logical  first  step.  Preliminary  contact  has 
been  made  between  the  schools  and  they  have  compatible  hardware.  An 
examination  of  their  educational  requirements  is  now  in  order. 

usaMC 

Ihe  USANC  Advancsed  Courses  Directive  for  Academic  Year  1982'  gives 
the  following  description  for  the  Sisnilation  and  Gaming  Course. 

1.  Objective:  Conduct  and  interpret  the  results  of  operational 
simulations  involving  models  ranging  from  sand  tables  to  elaborate 
con^uter  games. 

2.  Scope. 

a.  The  course  is  designed  for  the  decision  maker. 

b.  Uses  war  games  and  poUtioo-military  simulations. 

c.  Addresses  the  theory  and  practice  of  war  gaming. 

3.  Methodology. 

a.  Examinee  problems  involving  land  warfare,  force  capabilities 
and  reguiremmits  and  strategic  mobility  using 

(1)  Politioo^litary  simulation,  a 

(2)  Strategic  mobility  model,  and  a 


(3)  War  gamer  theater  level. 

b.  A  class  of  16  students  will  two-sided  war  games 
requiring  the  decision  making  process  in  AY  82.  All  students  will  play 
in  AY  83. 

4.  Requirements:  The  practical  education  of  politicalr  economic 
and  military  knowledge  obtained  in  previous  classes  through  simulations 
and  war  gaming. 

5.  Timing 

a.  22  March  -  28  May  1982 

b.  Thursdaysr  A.M.  (0830-1200) 

MdT 

The  Theater  War  Exercise  (THX)  is  the  AWCs  simulation  that  is 
compatible  for  senior  level  joint  war  gaming  with  the  USANC.  The  Air 
University  Educational  Simulations  and  Exercises  l^unphlet  dated  13  June 
1979  describes  TWX  as  follows: 

1.  Gbjectives:  Allow  the  players  to  gain  insists  into  decision 
processes  relative  to  the  principles  of  warr  war  fighting  eystemsr  and 
force  en{d.oymenb  decisions  to  military  objectives  of  war. 

2.  Scope 

a.  The  course  is  designed  for  the  decision  maker. 

b.  Uses  war  games. 

c.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  resource  allocation  and 
force  eoployment  decisions  (beddown,  logistics,  and  dispersal) . 

3.  Methodology 

a.  The  use  of  a  two-sided  theater-level  war  gaming  otercise. 

b.  Gonputerised  air  and  land  battle  simulations. 

c.  Op  to  22  Blue  teams.  (Opposition  is  by  Red  team(s)  or  a 

11 


;  t»ii  »v.  mrawi 


predetennined  Red  air  campaign  plan. 

4.  Requirements:  The  practical  application  of  air  power  through 
apprqpriate  logistics/  beddown/  dispersal  and  operations  apportionment 
and  edlocaticm.  Hie  principles  of  wzu:  are  to  act  as  guiding  tenants. 

5.  Timing 

a.  A  3-5  day  exercise 

(1)  Planning/build-rp  pluise:  8-15  hours. 

(2)  Executicm:  5-9  hours  per  decy. 

b.  March  of  each  academic  year. 

CcBparison  of  flequirementa 

A  comparison  then  of  the  two  schools'  requiremaits  reveals  that: 

1.  They  are  educationally  oriented. 

2.  Focus  on  theater  level  decision  making. 

3.  Use  computer  assisted  war  games. 

4.  Each  school  primarily  addresses  its  service's  role  using  the 
other  service's  forces  as  a  backdrop. 

5.  Training  times  are  distinctly  differoit. 

MjC 

The  Naval  War  College  (MWC)  and  National  Defense  University 
requirements  provide  a  final  note  in  this  chapter. 

The  NWC  with  a  long  and  extensive  history  in  war  gaming,^  has 
compatible  educational  objectives  involving  single  iteration  gaming.^  A 
scenario  involves  theater  level  decision  making  in  sea  scenarios  (NATO 
restpply/  Mediterranean/  Indian  Ocean,  North  Atlantic),  qp  to  Marine  air 
and  beach  assaults.  Decision  making  is  at  the  following  levels: 

1.  Task  force  commander.  Thsk  force  oeing  one  to  two  aircraft 
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carriers  r  12  support  ^ps  and  amphibious  vessels 


2.  Air  assets  ocnnander. 

3.  Screen  assets  commander. 

4.  Maritime  Patrol  Aircraft  (MPA)  assets  oomnander. 

5.  Submarine  force  and  area  conmanders. 

6.  Amphibious  forces  ccmmanders.^ 

Preferred  rate  of  game  play  is  one  training  hour  equals  one  hour  of 
combat.  A  new  facility  and  the  installation  of  a  Hcmeyvell  Level  68 
Multex  mainframe  computer  in  April  of  1982  will  enhance  the  school's  war 
gaming  capability.^  the  integration  of  the  facility  and  computer  into 
the  school's  curriculum  will  however  delay  joint  war  gaming  play  for  the 
near  term. 

m 

The  IDD  with  two  sailor  service  schools,  the  National  War  College 
and  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  has  educational  objec¬ 
tives  for  war  gaming,  nieir  focus  is  on  joint  decision  making  at  the 
National  Command  Authority,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Unified/Specified 
Command  and  Theater  levels.  The  IDO  will  meet  its  objectives  this 
spring  for  its  14-16  war  gaming  students  throu^  classes  tau^t  in  part 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  Staidies  and  Analysis  Gaming  Agoicy 
(SAGA).  A  manual  game  is  planned.  NDD  has  75  portable  terminals  (Tiexas 
Instruments  Siloit  700).  As  they  have  no  dedicated  computer  themselves, 
they  time-share  using  other  agency  main  frames.  Expended  cqpebilities 
are  planned  such  that  a  joint  exercise  Globex  can  be  played  in  academic 
year  1984.^ 
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CHAPTER  5 


AFPLICATIGN  GF  EXISTING  WAR  GAMING  MODELS  MID  SINDLATIOM 
TO  MEET  USINC  MD  AWC  RBQDIRaiENTS 

In  this  chapter  the  author  will  describe  the  DSAMC's  MoCLintic 
Theater  Model  (NTM)  and  the  AWCs  Theater  War  exercise  Model  (TMX). 
Linkage  alternatives  will  then  be  proposed. 

HoClintic  Pieatfir  Model 

The  MIM  is  a  closed,  two-sided,  interactive  computer  model.  It 
allows  simultaneous  input  oC  orders  from  both  sides.  A  knowledge  of 
oomputer  programming  is  not  required.  Input  orders  are  ottered  in  a 
natural,  spoken  manner  in  whidi  spacing,  order  and  extraneous  words  do 
not  matter.  The  model  is  time  driven  at  rates  varying  from  0  i:p  to 
72:1.  Normal  ranges  are  from  5:1  to  24:1.  It  is  a  four  service  model 
that  can  address  such  features  as:  airlifts,  sealifts,  naval  gunfire, 
supExression  of  enen^  edr  defenses,  close  air  support,  and  interdiction. 
Factors  considered  include  weather,  time  of  day,  trafficability  of 
terrain  and  road  networks,  electr<»iic  warfare,  intelligence,  local  popu¬ 
lation,  ten  classes  of  supplies,  units  carrying  capabilities,  and  others. 

Pregame  inputs  consist  of  terrain  and  road  network  data  and  orders 
of  battle  (25  data  items  on  each  unit).  Of  particular  significance  is 
the  fact  that  it  takes  one  day  to  input  data  to  change  from  a  scmnario 
say  in  Gentral  Europe  to  Southwest  Asia,  inputs  during  the  game  consist 


of  orders  to  units  in  free-fom  style  by  means  of  typewriter  keyboard  or 
voice  command. 


During  the  game  the  following  are  some  of  the  outputs  which  are 
provided: 

Estimated  times  of  arrival 
Logistics  warnings 
Logistical  reports 
Situation  reports 
Intercepted  enemy  radio  traffic 
Indirect  fire  damage  reports 
Airstrike  damage  reports 
Nuclear/chanical  weapons  usage 
Intelligence  reports  (5  types) 

Conbat/battle  reports 

After  action  analysis  can  be  provided  in  the  form  of  graphical 
outputs  such  as  graphs,  bar  charts,  maps,  or  a  printout  of  specified 
variables. 

The  model  is  constrained  by  a  maximum  number  of  units  —  300. 
Maximum  map  dimensions  are  6  ft  by  8  ft.  Both  units  and  dimensions  ceui 
be  expanded  if  additional  conputer  memory  is  available. 

Hardware  consists  of  a  Honeywell  6060  (belcxiging  to  the  World  Wide 
Military  Command  and  Control  System)  or  Altos  8000  series  microcomputer. 
FCBnUN  and  PASCAL  are  the  respective  programming  languages.  The  minimum 
storage  reguiremoit  is  69K  for  the  Honeywell  and  208R  for  the  Altos. 
Optional  peripheral  equipment  is  the  T^tronix  graphics  terminal.^ 

M*r  Bwreiw*  Mmteit  ihe  THX  is  a  two-sided  theater-level  war 
gaming  exercise  using  computerized  air  and  land  battle  simulations.  The 


goal  is  to  assess  the  players'  impact  on  resource  allocaticm  decisicms 
in  a  NKSO  Central  Begi(m  conflict  scenario.  The  air  battle  is  dynamic 
and  represents  decisions  made  by  the  Allied  Air  Forces  Central  Bur<^ 
(AAFCE)  and  Second  and  Fourth  Allied  Tactical  Air  Forces  (AXAF)  com- 
mandera  Warsaw  Pact  Frontal  Aviation  and  appropriate  tactical  Air  Army 
"commanders"  refaresent  the  opposing  force.  Ihe  land  battle  is  pr^o- 
grammed  over  an  initial  5-day  conventional  battle  sequoxje  representing 
a  pact  thrust  into  Western  Europe.  The  major  variable  influencing  the 
land  battle  is  tactical  air  power.  The  full  range  of  tactical  air 
missions  are  available.  Further,  Strategic  Air  Command  contingency 
forces  and  Strategic  Reserve  tactical  air  laiits  may  be  time-phased  into 
play. 

nie  introductory  pi^ase  requires  4-10  training  hours  and  r^esents 
72  hours  of  warning  time.  Appropriate  buildup  actions  are  then  taken. 
After  the  planning  phase,  which  takes  8-15  training  hours,  a  team  is 
rea^  for  war  and  has  completed  Air  Cperation  Orders  consistent  with 
posture  and  objectives.  After  these  orders,  which  specify  types  of 
aircraft  and  numbers  of  sorties  for  each  air  mission,  are  entered  into 
the  TWX  computer  system,  the  first  day  of  the  war  is  executed.  Computer 
assessmait  of  the  air  battle  is  done  "off  line"  and  the  results  are 
returned  to  the  players  at  the  start  of  each  game  day  during  the  execu¬ 
tion  phase.  The  cycle  thus  then  becomes  a  loosely  structured  analysis- 
planning-implem«itation  cycle  taking  5-9  hours  per  day.  The  functional 
responsibilities  during  planning  and  execution  are  apportionment,  allo¬ 
cation,  force  posturing  and  logistical  support.  Three  to  a  maximum  of 
five  days  constitute  the  exercise  duration. 

The  TWX  can  support  to  22  teams  playing  simultaneously.  The 
model  is  currently  configured  for  NKIO^s  Central  Region.  It  would  take 
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2-6  months  to  gather  data  euid  build  a  new  base.  Basic  limitations  which 
cannot  be  exceeded  are  as  follows: 


Airbases  per  side  80 
Aircraft  types  per  side  50 
Air  munition  types  per  side  10 
cycles  per  day  2 
Land  units  per  side  300 
lypes  of  air  missions  9 
Weather  states  3 
Exercise  days  5 


Two  computer  programs  are  avails^le.  Die  AAFCE  Planning  Executive 
(APE)  and  Missicxi  Input  (HI).  APE  allows  manipulation  of  the  air  force 
data  base  during  the  planning  and  executicm  {biases.  The  MI  program 
provides  the  ability  to  build  an  AXAF  air  mission  file. 

The  air  and  land  battle  simulaticms  may  be  executed  independently; 
however,  interfaces  between  the  air  and  land  simulations  permit  transfer 
of  data  elements  essential  to  assessment  of  the  impact  of  tactical  air 
power  on  the  ground  war. 

In  the  form  of  a  limitation,  1WX  does  not,  by  design,  explicitly 
address  command  and  control  or  the  procedures  required  to  execute  the 


air  missions  planned  by  the  players. 


SYSTQ1  SPEaPICAnCNS:  Machine: 

H(X)eywell  6060 

Language: 

Fcsasm 

Execution 

Number 

Proqtam(s.) 

No. 

Ssa& 

Instructions 

node 

Input 

4 

16-17K** 

12K 

Time-sharing 

Simulation 

2 

58-80K* 

10K 

Batch 

Utility 

*overlayed 

26 

7-50K 

15K 

Time-Sharing/Batch 

DISK  BBQUIKEMENIS: 

Progresns 

3408  blocks** 

Files 

Size  (hlocKs**)^ 

Reference 

25 

1014  total 

Team 

24 

2548  each 

**1  block«320  words 
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Lijilca9e  Alternatives 


The  NTM  and  TOX  models  and  simulations  have  much  in  cxxnmon  but  as 
one  might  imagine,  linking  the  two  together  for  joint  play  will  involve 
some  work.  Four  alternatives  are  presented  here  which  would  tie  the 
USANC  and  the  AWC  models  together  for  joint  war  gaming. 

Alternative  li  Modify  the  NTM.  This  would  involve  the  AWC 

rewriting,  modifying  or  iqppcoving  the  following  routines  in  HTM: 

AIR 

AIRGRD 

AIRLIFT 

DCA 

ASSIGN 

RBGCN 

AIRAIR 

AIRGND 

AIRRQAD 

The  advantage  would  be  a  smaller  (6,000  statement),  newer,  faster 
and  more  flexible  joint  model.  Possible  failure  to  satisfy  AWC 
educational  objectives  is  a  disadvantage. 

Alternative  2i  Modify  the  TWX.  This  would  involve  the  DSAWC 

rewiting,  modifying  or  approving  the  following  routines  in  TWX: 

Ground  Maneuver 
Air  Defense 
Ground  Based  Radar 
Ground  Combat 

The  disadvantages  would  be  lack  of  flexibility,  just  a  NATO  scenario, 
batch  prcxiiessing  (1  rm/dss),  100,000  statement  size  program.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  this  would  not  satisfy  C^AWC  educational  objectives. 

Alternative  3i  Interface  MTH  and  TWX.  MTH  would  send  to  TWX  the 
ground  order  of  battle  and  TWX  would  send  to  NTM  the  number  of  sorties 
of  each  aircraft  type  available  on  target  after  air  to  air  and  air  to 
ground  attrition.  This  would  occur  for  each  24-hour  period. 

This  option  satisfies  the  educational  objectives  ct  both  insti- 
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tutions  with  a  minimum  amount  of  reprogramming.  The  disadvantage  is  the 
total  program  size  —  196fid9  statements. 

Alternative  4;  A  joint  effort  with  pe<^le  from  both  schools  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  development  of  an  entirely  new  joint  model  acceptable  to 
both  schools.  While  a  goal  to  aim  for,  in  the  future,  this  alternative 
would  require  the  most  effort  of  those  prqposed.  It  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  complete  this  project  by  1984  with  existing  manpower. 

Associated  with  the  link^e  problem  is  the  subject  of  when  to  ple^, 
for  how  l<xig  and  at  what  model  speed.  Given  the  existing  models  and 
curricula  with  two  and  three  year  lead  times,  a  four  day  period  with 
speed  of  play  where  one  training  day  equals  24  hours  of  combat,  is 
compatible.  Within  the  day,  the  USAWC  can  play  four  two-hour  periods 
(mornings)  to  represent  four  days  of  battle  and  the  AWC  can  play  four 
eight-hour  periods  (days)  to  represent  four  days  of  battle.^ 
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CHAPTER  6 


REGCIMQIDATICNS  FDR  A  NEAR  TE»1  JOINT 
WAR  GAMING  CAFABILm  (1984) 

Intetfacing-Mm  and  TOS 

Alternative  3,  interfacing  MTM  and  JWX,  is  the  £dternative  recom¬ 
mended  this  author  to  initiate  joint  war  gaining  between  the  USAWC  and 
AWC  It  would  satisfy  the  educational  requirements  of  both  schools^  is 
possible  to  accomplish  with  resources  availedble  and  offers  the  earliest 
opportunity  for  joint  gaming.  It  does,  however,  tie  the  USAWC  to  the 
NATO  scenario  only  for  near  term  joint  war  gaming.  A  joint  curriculum 
conference  is  needed  to  identify  gaming  periods  for  AY  83  £uid  AY  84. 

Concept  Definition 

lliis  research  project  will  continue  throughout  the  academic  year. 
Numerous  visits  to  the  other  service  colleges  and  agencies  involved  may 
be  required.  Current  curriculum  programs  must  be  addressed  to  develop 
conniKXi  learning  objectives.  The  multi-lateral  coordination  and  communi¬ 
cation  proposed  by  this  study  procedure  will  beet  demonstrate  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  our  concept. 
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CHAPTER  7 


REGONCIDATICKS  PGR  IOC  TERM 
JOINT  WAR  GAMINS  CAPABlLm 

A  checklist  of  items  to  consider  «fhen  planning  for  the  future: 

1.  Build  on  short  term  "lessons  learned.” 

2.  Long  term  solutions  will  probably  not  be  the  same  as  for  the 
short  term.  Existing  capabilities  are  not  necessarily  optimum,  e.g., 
106,000  FORTRAN  Statements,  one  scenario. 

3.  Expand  NIM  to  satis^  AHC  educational  objectives  or  develop  a 
new  model. 

4.  Plan  for  inter  school  communications  links  .  .  .  unclassified 
and  classified. 

5.  Think  three  years  ahead  what  addressing  curriculum  alignment. 

6.  Design  in  data  base  compatibility. 

7.  Initiate  war  gaming  conferences  on  an  annual  basis.  Consider 
meeting  before  the  academic  year  begins. 

8.  Identify  regiuiiements  for  an  "ideal"  model:  Scenario 
flexibility,  "user  friendly"  (easy  for  the  student  to  use),  nuclear  and 
chemical  capabilities,  variable  speed,  independmce  from  specific 
hardware  (useable  on  any  oosputer) . 
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CHAPTER  8 


METHCDGLOGY  AND  RESOURCE  REQUIREMEKTS 


USAWC  and  AWC 

Tto  join  the  USAWC  and  the  AWC  together  in  joint  war  gaming  using 
MZM  and  TWX  models,  the  following  is  required: 

1.  Agree  on  identical  air  orders  of  battle,  ground  orders  of 
battle,  terrain  and  scenario. 

2.  On  the  HEM  -  turn  off  the  following  subroutines: 

OCA 

AIRAIR 

ASSIGN 

AIRDEF 

3.  On  the  HIM  -  modify  the  following  subroutines: 

AIR 

AIRCRD 

AIRQf) 

4.  IWX  -  Turn  off  or  ignore  these  subroutines: 

Ground  Maneuver 
Ground  Combat 

5.  MTM  -  S«id  to  TWX  a  file  containing  unit  f's,  unit  %  strengths 
and  unit  locations. 

6.  MEM  -  Translate  MM  coordinates  into  TWX  coordinates. 

7.  Acquire  three  data  quality  and  one  voice  quality  dedicated 
telephone  lines  between  USHfC  and  AWC. 

8.  MM  >  Send  data  file  <46  above)  over  ccmnunications  lines. 

9.  TWX  ~  Write  file  to  smd  to  MM  containing  type  of  aircraft, 

#  of  sorties,  AaCAF  assignooits. 
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10.  1MX  >  Send  data  file  (#9  above)  over  comnunications  lines. 

A  proposed  sequence  of  play  between  groqps  at  the  two  schools: 

1.  Day  One 

a.  INK  play  ei^t-hours  to  arrive  at  available  f  of  sorties. 

b.  Sand  sortie  data  to  MM. 

2.  Hay  IVo 

a.  MM  play  three-hours,  A.M. 

b.  P.M.  -  MM  said  unit  locations  and  strength  data  to  TWX. 

c.  Voice  coordination  over  voice  lines,  with  the  Air 
commander  giving  the  Amy  the  air  resources  available  for  the  next  day. 
The  Amy  coaunander  would  thoi  give  the  Air  commander  his  offensive  Air 
support  requests.^ 

MPP 

Resource  requiremoits  for  the  NWC  and  lO)  are  necessarily  vague  at 
this  point.  They  should  however,  onbody  the  capabilities  identified  in 
Chapter  7.  Recognizing  that  each  school  may  have  a  different  type  of 
computer,  special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  software  compatibility 
with  a  variety  of  computer  hardware. 
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ENDWnES 


1.  Statements  by  Fred  McClintic,  GS-i4,  Director  of  USftWC  War 
Gaming  Systems  Support,  Co3.  Dean  Pappas,  Dir  AWC  War  Gaming,  perstxial 
interview.  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala,  November  17,  1981. 


CHAPTER  9 


OONCU3SXONS 


The  armed  forces  possessed  fay  the  United  States  are  vast  and  power¬ 
ful,  as  are  the  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  pursuit  of  peace  or 
victory,  managing  these  forces  will  not  be  ea^.  War  gaming  is  a  far 
better  apfvoach  than  relying  on  Q7T.  But,  gaming  must  not  be  limited  to 
single  service  roles  and  missi<xi8.  Gateral  Eisenhower  very  clearly 
pointed  out  the  need  for  joint  training.  Currently,  mary  of  our  key 
senior  leaders  are  siqpporting  this  joint  training  in  the  form  of  joint 
war  gaming. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the  senior  service  sd)ools  have 
basically  compatible  educational  war  gaming  goals.  In  addition,  each  of 
the  schools  displayed  considerable  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  joint  war 
gaming.  The  NNC  is  taking  delivery  of  a  new  gaming  computer  and  both 
the  ANC  and  WU  e^qpect  to  purchase  computers  in  the  near  future. 

Another  encouraging  note  is  that  technical  problems  are  not  insur¬ 
mountable  .  .  .  coavuters  can  talk  to  each  other  and  software  changes, 
while  taking  time,  do  not  pose  a  real  stunuling  block. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  adainistrative  problem  is  that  of 
aligning  sdnol  curricula  to  provide  a  common  time  window  for  joint 
gaming.  Cooperation,  flexibility  and  lead  time  are  the  solutions. 

The  bottom  line  —  joint  war  gaming  between  the  senior  service 
schools  is  desirable  and  achievable. 
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CHAPTER  10 


FINAL  RBCXMIENDATICNS 

A  workable  roadnap  to  joint  war  gaining  is  contained  herein.  At  the 
working  level  the  enthusiasm  is  there.  Many  of  our  key  military  leaders 
are  edso  in  complete  support  of  this  goal.  To  the  end  that  this  joint 
effort  is  achieved  in  the  next  few  years,  it  is  i^ropriate  to  suggest 
very  generedly,  that  what  is  needed  now  is: 

1.  A  leader  idx>  will  be  continuously  supportive. 

2.  A  prestigious  person,  under  the  top  leader,  who  will  devote 
most  of  his  energies  to  the  effort. 

3.  Farticipati(xi  of  those  officials  who  will  be  affected  in  the 
change  effort. 

4.  Experimentation  in  those  problem  areas  where  a  significantly 
useful  progress  can  be  demcmstrated  —  and  advertisonent  of  that 
progress. 

5.  A  few  participants  in  the  change  effort  who  command  prestige 
among  the  groipe  of  officials  where  support  is  mandatory.^ 

6.  PHtSERWBtANCEl 
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CHAPTER  10 
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1.  Michael  J.  White  and  others,  Mnnaqinq  Public  SVSteans  (North 
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lABlf  2 


SQUOR  SSfJlCE  SCSOOL  LOCKTIONS  AND  VIAR  GAMING  OCNIACTS 


US  ARM^  WAR  OQUiBGE 

Carlisle  Barracks,  PA 

COL  R^  Macedoniz^AV  242-3843 
CCL  W2Qly  Franz 

COL  Frank  HcsGurk 

Mr.  Fred  Mcaintic/AV  242-3017 

AIR  WAR  GOUiBGB 

Maxwell  AFB,  Ala 

CCL  Dean  Pappaa/AV  875-7831 

NAVAL  WAR  COLLEGE 

Newport,  RI 

CKDR  Ray  Beinz/AV  948-3746 

NATIONAL  DEFEHSE  UNIVERSm 
Washington,  DC 

COL  Jin  Bambery/AV  223-8412 

NOTE  10  IHE  READER:  'Hiis  excludes  Part  I  of  the  joint  war  gaming 
study.  Part  II  will  reflect  information  gained  from  scheduled  visits 
and  game  play  between  the  Ariry  and  Air  War  Colleges  in  the  Spring  of 


PART  II 


JANUARY  -  MAY  1982 


CCNCEPT  PAPER 


development  op  a  SflAMDARDIZEZ) 
JOINT  SEIVICE  WARGAME  SIMULATION 


Background. 

The  coordinated  interaction  of  joint  military  decision  making 
processes  can  produce  increased  strength  through  .  .  .  synergism.  The 
timely  combinatirn  of  this  countries'  military  resources  will  poten¬ 
tially  develop  the  most  efficient  military  force.  Ihese  relatively 
obvious  statements  are  complicated  by  the  proposed  modernization  and 
introduction  of  over  one  hundred  seventy  new  operational  q^stems  into 
military  organizations  within  this  decade. 

Exploding  technology,  design  sc^jhistication  and  the  accompanying 
rise  in  production  costs  make  reliability,  user  training  and  tried 
application  of  employment  doctrine,  increasingly  sensitive  to  the 
time/value  equation.  Since  actual  deployment  is  very  costly  emd  often 
inefficient  in  time  and  dollars,  it  is  therefore  impractical  for  the 
training  of  hi^r  level  commanders  and  their  staffs. 

Hypothesess 

1.  Theater  level  war  game  simulations  will  most  efficiently 
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prepare  military  decision  makers  for  the  future  uncertainties  of 
increasingly  complex  and  diverse  battlefields. 

2.  Current  state  of  the  art  computer  data  bases  are  representative 
and  practical  reflecticais  of  reality  as  well  as  historical  experience. 

3.  nie  timely  feedback  and  comparative  analysis  of  alternative 
decisions,  that  modern  ocxnputer  technology  offers,  will  direct  and 
reinforce  rational  player  jud^nents. 

4.  Ihe  computer  then  can  be  used  eis  a  tool  to  supplement  £ind 
expand  plcyer  knowledge  through  the  apparent  compression  of  time  and 
detail. 

Problem. 

Numerous  models  exist  today,  however,  they  lack  a  common  thread  of 
interoperability.  A  recent  search  through  the  Defense  ^technical  Infor- 
matiOT  Center  at  Carorai  Staticm  (IHJLOSB)  revealed  more  than  370  unclas¬ 
sified  computer  assisted  war  games.  This  list  did  not  address  the 
classified  or  noi^iublished  models  frcxn  private  contractors  that  are 
being  devel<^>ed  daily.  In  practice,  most  computer  simulations  are 
designed  for  <xily  cm  user  depending  on  the  available  and  vary 

from  extremely  simple  to  sophisticated  complexities  that  strain  even 
today's  technology. 

There  is  a  distinct  requirement  for  a  common  military  model 
addressing  theater  level,  interservice  decision  makers  that  can: 

1.  Facilitate  the  coordlnaticxi  and  communications  within  and 
between  the  military  services. 

2.  Be  easily  adapted  to  different  service  learning  ')bjec±ives  and 
doctrinal  parameters. 
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3.  Reflect  specified  disciplines  within  each  service  (operations, 
planning,  intelligence,  logistics,  etc.) 

Objective. 

The  integration  of  joint  service  doctrines  and  procedures  into  a 
comincm  modeL  Joint  service  model  interoperability  would  be  very  cost 
effective  for  training  current  and  future  decision  makers  in  the 
employment  of  this  country's  limited  military  resources. 

In  his  recent  addresses  to  both  the  Army  War  College  (USAWQ  eund 
the  Air  War  College  (AWC),  General  Vess^,  nominated  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  emphasized  the  increasing  need  for  synergy 
between  a  coordinated  C^I  and  the  rapidly  expanding  operational  tech¬ 
nologies  of  tode^'s  military  systems. 

The  Joint  War  Games  Agency  of  the  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  conducts  classified  simulations  three  or  four  times  a  year  for  our 
nation's  senior  leaders.  Bach  of  the  Senior  Service  Colleges  conducts 
numerous  war  game  simulations  for  their  own  ccxistituencies.  The  combi¬ 
nation  and  coordinati<m  of  alreac^  existing  programs  would  make  a  sig¬ 
nificant  step  towards  insuring  our  proposed  objective.  This  is  not  to 
imply  that  the  task  will  be  either  simple  or  easy  ...  or  inexpensive, 
but  the  relative  rewards  to  be  achieved  in  future  efficiencies  and 
overall  effectiveness  of  our  military  power  is  almost  limitless.  Sur¬ 
veys  and  analyses  of  concepts,  models  and  applications  of  technology 
throughout  the  civilian  contractor  and  military  networks  should  be 
explored.  Training  currlcnilum  develc^ment  at  all  levels  of  the  mili¬ 
tary,  to  include  senior  officer  orientations,  (hould  be  studied.  As  the 
integrated  Joint  Service  decision  mod^  concept  becomes  effective, 
service  peculiar  packages  also  applicable  to  specific  military  dlsci- 
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plines  can  then  be  included  to  represent  the  conduct  of  various  inten¬ 
sities  of  war  in  diverse  geographic  locations. 

Coordination  between  the  Senior  Service  Colleges  has  already  begun. 
(Tab  A  trip  r^rts.)  Military  studies  groups  have  visited  other 
schools  to  determine  common  learning  objectives  and  review  current 
models  and  procedures.  The  milestones  agreed  upon  below  between  USAWC 
and  AWC  project  a  graduated  Integration  of  the  evolving  Joint  Model  into 
their  college  curriculums. 

Mile8t(»ies 


OCT  SI  USANC  Direction  and  orientation  for 
Ty82  military  studies  project 
"Joint  War  Genie" 

81  Visit  Maxwell  AFB 

Fffi  82  Controller  participaticMir  MTM  exercise 

MAR  82  Visit  Maxwell  AFB,  TWIX  exercise 

MAY  82  Air-Land  Battle  Syivposium  (ALFA) 

Demonstraticm  current  Joint  Model  (Tab  B) 

AUG  82  Faculty  shakedown  run  of  modified  Joint  Model 

TY  83  Military  studies  or imitation  for  air-land 
Joint  Model  exercise 

TY  84  Joint  seminars  Joint  Model  Exercise 

in  core  curriculuns  .  .  .  plus  .  .  .  military 
studies  ori«itation  to  include  Naval  War 
College  (NWC)  integration  into  project  groups 
Joint  Exercise 

TY  85  Joint  seminar  groups  air/lami/sea 
Joint  Exercise  in  core  curriculums 

TY  86  Senior  Officer  Orientatioi  Course, 

DSMC,  and  project  eiqparmion  into 
all  military  curriculums 

The  simplicity  of  this  ciircnology  belies  its  complex  reality.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  merge  the  processes  and  thinking  of  large 
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organizations  regardless  of  their  overall  common  objective.  The  prohibit 
can,  however,  be  eqpproached  by  segmenting  various  aspects  of  the  collage 
for  intensified  study.  Special  projects  can  focus  on  operational  ser¬ 
vice  interface  points.  Separate  studies  on  standards,  technologies  and 
I»cocedures  can  all  segregate  agreed  upon  criteria  which  can  that  be 
woven  back  into  a  congruent  model.  Studies  are  underws^  now  to  examine 
available  technology  and  its  relative  cost  as  well  as  current  and  pro¬ 
posed  military/civilian  contracts  —  in  the  field  of  modeling. 

PisfiusRinn  and  Recnamendations. 

For  more  insight  into  this  proposed  project  I  would  like  to  focus 
on  some  of  the  agreements,  reoomm&vSations,  problems  for  the  current 
phase  of  the  air/land  model,  TY  82. 

1.  Individual  school  curriculums  must  be  synchronized  to  provide 
interlocking  periods  for  joint  s<Axx>l  coordination/participation  in 
model  development  and  execution.  Military  studies  programs  (USANC 


terminology,  Sqptember-May)  can  be  used  for  continuity  throuc^hout  the 
academic  year  and  advanced  course  projects  (April-May)  can  be  used  for 
less  complicated  short  term  projects  as  well  as  the  Joint  Exercise. 
Various  credits/points  can  be  awarded  to  students  based  on  the  amount  of 
work  required  for  their  project.  This  sequ«)oed  scenario  fits  in  well 
with  the  military  studles/advanced  coursc/exercise  controller  programs 
of  the  USANC  and  the  AHC. 

Curriculum  content  planning  for  the  Joint  Exercise  sequence  dxxild 
include  Introduction  and  background  (lead  in)  classes  to  show  contin¬ 
uation  from  less  complex  scmarios  earlier  in  the  year  (MTM,  TWIX)  and 
emphasize  the  joint  nature  of  the  operations  in  this  segment.  Con¬ 
sideration  rtiould  be  given  to  two  periods  of  background  (preparatory) 
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briefings  and  possibly  the  following  week  for  the  play  of  the  exercise. 
More  about  this  later  when  I  discuss  real-time  sequences. 

2.  The  air-land  service  interface  for  the  theater  level  is 
primarily  at  CIMCENT/AAPCE;  Amy  Grouqp/ATAF  and  Corps/ASSOC.  A  detailed 
study  and  recommendation  for  the  procedures  and  information  requirements 
at  these  junctures  is  being  developed  in  a  strata  stud^  by  LTC  Dennis 
cole  (USAF)  USmc  Claes  82. 

3.  The  Amy  Land  Module  (MTM)  and  the  Air  Force  Air  Module  (TWK) 
can  then  be  combined  into  the  Joint  Model.  Due  to  time  and  personnel 
o(»nstraints  current  momentum  can  best  be  maintained  by  fragmenting  the 
develc^ent  and  implanentation  of  joint  educational  and  hardware 
linkage.  Close  supervision  and  direction  Should  be  maintained  by  USANC 
project  managers  and  work  should  begin  early  in  Tif  83  through  assignment 
of  military  studies  and  advanced  courses.  Whether  the  Joint  Model  is 
operated  from  one  or  more  computers  and  how  data  is  transmitted  to 
player  terminals  should  be  the  objective  of  still  another  study, 
possibly  by  outside  sub-contract  also.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
AWC  Honeywell  computer  could  best  handle  the  data  base  for  gaming  both 
modules  as  it  has  fewer  priority  constraints  than  the  USANC  computer  at 
this  time.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Army  module  evaluate  effective¬ 
ness  on  the  ground,  firepower  ratio,  attrition,  land  movement  qpceds 
etc.,  through  its  module  and  the  Air  (and  Navy)  module  evaluate  and 
assess  their  capabilities  and  effectiveness  in  their  areas  of  expertise. 

4.  Player  element  locations  dxjuld  be  identified  by  a  common  grid 
on  all  modules.  This  will  require  some  modification  to  subroutines  as 
the  hexagonal  stuped  grid,  though  not  now  common  to  all  modules,  seems 
to  offer  the  most  flexibility  for  control  and  processing  of  {srioritised 
surface  movement  in  computer  programs. 
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5.  An  exercise  glossary  should  be  developed  to  insure  understanding 
and  OMnmon  terminology.  For  example:  weather  is  to  the  Air  Force  as 
terrain  is  to  the  Army  and  apportionment,  allotment,  allocation,  etc.  all 
mean  different  things  to  airmen  and  artillerymen. 

6.  Who  plays  Red  Forces?  The  faculty  with  the  aid  of  computer 
subprograms  could  represent  Red  force  tactics  and  doctrine  or  q)ecial 
groups  of  advanced  course  (elective)  students,  possibly  one  half  of  each 
Seminar  Group  could  research  and  demcxistrate  relative  Red  force  capa¬ 
bilities.  Each  college  could  solve  this  problem  internally  as  to  number 
and  technique  as  the  OSAWC  would  represent  both  the  Blue  euxJ  Red  Armies 
and  the  AWC  would  represent  both  the  Blue  and  Red  Air  Forces,  etc.  Ihe 
Army  would  represoit  rotary  wing  army  forces  due  to  their  employment 
missions  and  the  Air  Force  would  control  their  elemoits  of  fixed  wing. 

7.  Ihe  most  tenuous  challenge  to  the  programmed  sequences  of  real¬ 
time  interschool  exercising  is  the  distinction  between  and  r^resen- 
tation  of  the  day  of  planning  and  the  day  of  battle  considerations 
inherrent  within  each  module.  Hie  USAWC  model  execution  embraces 
theater  level  decisionmaking  and  focuses  on  force  structure  and  the 
metering  of  time,  space,  tempo  and  distance,  nie  AWC  also  considers 
theater  level  declsionnaklng,  but  focuses  on  the  elements  of  weather, 
time,  sgmoe,  etc.  and  the  detailed  planning  of  logistics.  Curr^it 
emphasis  is  not  as  polemic  as  it  might  first  appear.  It  is  recommoided 
that  the  USAWC  scenario  be  «qmndad  to  include  a  start  of  battle  day, 
cmCBIT  Staff  briefing,  coaqplete  with  AAFCE  represented  by  an  Air  Force 
student  in  the  Smainar  Group.  The  AWC  scenario  should  include  an  Any 
student  in  its  Seminar  Group  as  UP  from  cmCBir  for  their  OOMAAFCE 
staff  briefing  at  the  beginning  of  each  battle  day.  It  would  be 
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extronely  beneficial  to  cominon  understanding  for  all  groups  in  the 
different  schools  to  observe  each  other  in  the  actual  performance  of 
their  briefings.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  satellite  transmission 
relay  and  distributed  locally  (throughout  each  school)  by  closed-circuit 
TV  hookups.  This  would  reflect  the  real  world  interface  requirements  of 
joint  operations. 

A  concentrated  seven  to  ten  day  period  of  introduction/background 
and  exercise  execution  is  recommended  as  opposed  to  one  afternoon  a  week 
for  seven  to  ten  weeks  (elective/advance  course  period).  The  training 
value  of  live  video  communicatiois  vs  the  leasing  cosi:  would  have  to  be 
evaluated.  The  multi-tieek  schedule  would  extend  interschool  communi¬ 
cations  lease  expense  and  also  lose  much  of  the  real-time  learning 
momentum  to  be  gained  through  concentrated  e^qposure  to  the  scenario 
sequences. 

The  variations  in  length  of  time  for  the  planning/execution  phases 
of  the  various  modules  could  be  compensated  for  by  the  additicxi  of  the 
staff  briefing  into  the  USAWC  module  to  slow  it  down  and  certain  com¬ 
puter  subprograms  into  the  AKC  modv>l.e  to  speed  it  up.  The  exercise 
should  cover  ei^t  to  ten  days  of  battle  to  fully  demonstrate  t))e 
soundness  or  errors  in  guidance  and  judgments  made  on  Day  One.  Desig¬ 
nated  criteria  dxxild  be  aggregated  to  formulate  a  meaningful  post¬ 
exercise  critique. 

If  the  actual  length  of  time  for  a  Day  of  Battle  execution  cannot 
be  appropriately  extoided/oompcessed  then  another  possibility  would  be 
t-o  have  alternate^  or  half  diys  of  play  for  the  rapid  modules  with  other 
studies  the  remainder  of  the  day  for  effected  studonts. 


'n^ese  recc»nmendations  are  intended  to  maximize  and  perpetuate 
institutional  memory  in  the  extremely  fragile  arena  of  military  doctrine 
and  force  structure  development.  Our  country  cannot  afford  unnecessary 
cost  or  expensive  mistakes  in  the  use  or  recommended  use  of  its  sources 
of  power.  A  review  of  systems  and  technology  now  in  use  throughout  the 
military  and  civilian  sectors  will  be  a  major  step  towards  cutting 
costs.  Ihe  synchronous  thinking  by  the  military's  senior  officers 
siqsporting  Joint  Operati<»s  will  be  a  valuable  asset  in  the  command  and 
control  of  future  battlefields. 

The  USAWC  can  be  a  leader  in  the  effectiveness  of  this  evolutionary 
process. 
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EXEGOTZVB  SUMABY 


Sid^ject:  Joint  Service/College  ftorgenne  Coordination  Meeting, 
Maxwell  AFB,  16-18  Nov  1981 


Reoreaentatives 


Col  Robert  E.  Hoes 
Dir,  Cont.  Plan.  DMSPO 

Col  John  W.  McDonald 
CL  82  Mil.  Stity.  Proj. 


LTC  Jdtm  Madden 
CL  82  Mil.  Stay.  Proj. 

Mr.  Fred  F.  McsClintic 
Dir.  Syst.  Si^.  DHG 


Highlighla  of  Meeting 


a.  We  received  a  briefii^  and  demonstration  of  the  AWC  computer 
assisted  model  (Tab  B,  Agenda) 

b.  Joint  curriculum  educational  objectives  were  discussed  as  a 
seqiMnce,  exercise  times  allotted  and  player  input  (Tab  C,  Edu.  obj.) 

c.  Mm  model  data  was  passed  from  USKHC  computer  to  the  ANC 
computer  via  ADTCVON  line. 

d.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  offered  to  transfer  two  Slow  Scan 
Transoeivers  to  USWC  for  information  transmissions. 


a.  Common  terrain  (Fulda),  command  levels,  educational  objectives 
and  main  frame  oosputers  exist. 

b.  Common  grids,  order  of  battle,  exercise  sequence  and  times  can 
be  programmed  wi^  very  little  program  redesign. 

c.  One  voice  quality  and  three  data  quality  telephone  lines  will 
be  required  to  exercise  one  grot^  each  at  DSBNC  and  INC. 

Major  area  of  conoem 

Rates  of  input  for  calculations  vary  between  the  models  and  will 
require  DSKNC  to  play  two  hours  each  of  four  mornings  to  represent  four 
da;^  battle  and  that  ANC  plays  four  ei^t  hour  periods  to  represent  four 
da^  of  battle. 


a.  Tadsiicians  at  both  colleges  malce  necessary  program  design 
modifications. 

bw  Trial  eaerciae,  executed  by  respective  faculties  lae  tested  in 
the  Fab/Mar  82  tiam  frame. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUIWABY 


Subject:  Joint  Servioe/College  Wargane  Coordinatioi  Meeting 
Maxwell  AFE  15-19  Mar  1982 

Representatives  (Tab  A) 

Col  John  W.  Mdlmald  LTC  Dennie  Cole 

CL  82  Mil.  Stdy.  Proj.  CL  82  Mil.  Stdy.  Proj. 

Highlights  of  meeting 

a.  We  participated  in  IWIX  exercise  with  seminar  groups  U  and  17 
over  a  three  day  period  (Tab  B,  copy  of  exercise) . 

b.  Interface  points  for  communication  between  prqposed  seminar 
groups  at  different  geographic  locati<»s  were  Identified. 

c.  Maxwell  AFB  Hcmeywell  could  be  used  during  the  ^cercise  due  to 
relative  free^  from  priority  oxifllcts. 

d.  Closed  circuit  IV  for  joint  briefings  would  be  a  very  effective 
learning  tool  for  each  battle  day. 

e.  Battle  day  phasing  on  alternate  days  or  consecutive  weeks  would 
be  acceptable  to  bo^  curriculums. 

f.  Damage  assessment  —  times/rates  etc. 

Air  >  AC;  Gn  «  USMC 

g.  Control  grid  could  be  modified  to  hexagonad  shape. 

h.  ^rts  Day/Air-Land  Symposium  would  be  a  good  time  to  review 
amd  project  milest(^s. 

ariwfi  af  oonoem 

a.  Conmon  definition  of  Intraservice  terms. 

b.  Use  of  GAS  and  OCA  planning  interface. 

c.  Who  plays  Red  air  and  land  forces. 

"■«™*^tion8 

Air-Land  Symposium  would  be  great  opportunity  to  run  throu^  the 
modified  NTM  reflecting  as  much  of  the  above  as  possible.  Invitation 
could  Include  RNC  and  mu. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUIfUVRY 


Subject:  Joint  Service  Model  Development  Meeting 

Air-Land  Syn^ioeiiin  29  Apr  -  1  M^  82  USANC  (Tab  B) 

Representatives 

Col  Ray  Macedonia 
Dir.  DNGS&F 

Col  W.  P.  Franz 
DNSS&F 

Highlights  of  meeting 

AWC  computer  will  (1)  carry  the  data  base  for  both  modules  due 
to  less  priority  demands;  (2)  compute  eQl  air  related  seguenceSf  surface 
to  air,  air-to-air,  sortie  survivability  etc. 

b.  USAWC  module  will  move,  attrit,  ground  firepower  ratios,  air- 
to-ground  damage  and  rotary  wing  deployment  etc. 

c.  Template  for  range  of  various  aircraft  should  be  develc^ied  to 
aid  rapid  decisions  of  ca^^ilities. 

d.  Hex  would  be  ooninon  grid. 

e.  CINCEirr  directive  and  strategy  and  OOHAAFCB  air  directive  would 
be  product  of  the  joint  briefings  before  the  start  of  each  day's  battle. 

f.  Army  would  provide  EEI  and  priority  tgt.  list,  ground 
intelligoioe,  FLOT  traces,  etc:  Maxwell  would  provide  all  air 
intelligence  and  respond  to  ground  Qndr.  request. 

g.  fUC  would  represent  Red  and  Blue  Air. 

USNC  would  represent  Red  and  Blue  Ground. 

h.  Each  college  would  schedule  and  give  credit  for  advanced  course 
and  elective  credit  oonnensurate  with  work  load  i^aced  i(»n  students. 

i.  Need  exists  for  transmission  of  live  briefings  and  briefing 
charts,  line  traces  etc.  in  addition  to  normal  length-of-exerclse  voice 
conmo. 

j.  Critique  should  aggregate  certain  parameters  to  be  used  in  poet 
analysis. 

fiecoBeDdBtiflDft 

lb  be  publidwd  in  final  concept  paper. 


Col  John  McDonald 
CL  82  Mil.  Stdy.  Proj. 

LTC  John  Madden 
CL  82  Mil.  Stdy.  Proj. 
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1.  Tj^nro/Suminar 

a.  Title.  Joint  Air-Land  Battle  Synpoeium  (USANC-AHQ  Carlisle 
Barracks,  29  hpr^l  May  1982 

b.  Introduction.  Your  studies  this  year  have  focused  cn  doctrine 
and  operations  for  conduct  of  war.  nils  symposium  will  now  give  you  the 
qpportunity  to  discuss  with  members  of  another  college  those  issues 
which  you  think  are  pertinent  to  air-land  operations.  To  set  the  stage, 
a  briefing  team  from  the  Air-Land  Forces  Application  Agency  (AI^A)  will 
identify  the  current  Issues  that  they  are  trying  to  resolve  relative  to 
joint  operations.  Following  this  briefing  a  short  questim  and  answer 
period  will  be  held  so  that  you  may  clear  ip  any  questions  that  may 
arise  during  the  presentation.  Finally  you  will  assemble  in  seminar 
rooms  to  dei^op  your  own  issues  in  order  of  priority  that  are  pertinent 
to  air-land  operaticms  based  on  your  studies  to  date  and  the  briefing  by 
ALFA. 


c.  Cbiectives.  To  be  able  to: 

(1)  Identify  the  key  issues  which  impact  ipon  the  executi(» 
of  the  air-land  battle. 

(2)  Assess  different  approaches  to  resolve  these  issues. 

(3)  Develop  a  (viority  listing  of  issues  to  be  resolved. 

d.  Scope.  This  eynpoeium  will  be  devoted  bo  examination  of: 

(1)  Joint  Counter-Air-Air  Defense  ( J-CAAD) . 

(2)  Joint  Sippression  of  Qieny  Air  Defense  (J-SEAD) . 

(3)  Joint  Attack  of  the  Second  Echelon  (JSAK)_. 

(4)  Air-Land  Forces  Interface  (AI^I) . 

e.  Mditicnal  ftfitPta  fat  Conalderat^cn. 

(1)  Hhat  will  be  the  impact  of  joint  operations  due  to 
electronic  countermeasures  (NATO  and  NARSAK  Pact) . 

(2)  Airi^)ace  Managemait. 

(3)  Oonnand  Control  and  Connunications  Interface. 

(4)  Froblena  relative  to  detection  of  eneny  force  movements. 

(5)  Logistics,  mobility  and  sustainability  of  forces. 

% 

(6)  Protection  of  Air  Fields. 
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AIR-LAN)  BA!!m£  ISSUES 

Air  siperiority  first  or  BAI/CAS  first. 

Is  A-10  survivable  in  hi^  intensity  war? 

Joint  counter  air/air  defense. 

Joint  si^ression  of  enay  air  defense. 

Joint  attack  of  2d  echelon 

-  definition  of  areas  of  influence/interests 

-  adequacy  of  artillery  —  range,  etc. 

Airspace  management  —  \ibo  owns/controls  what? 

Air-land  force  interface. 

Air  to  air  annament  of  helicopters  to  counter  Hips  and  Hinds. 
Electronic  countermeasures  —  inpact  on  battlefield. 

All  weather  capabilities  of  aircraft  and  Amy  weapon  systems. 
TNF  and  chemical  doctrine,  tactics,  protective  measures. 
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